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LEARNING HOW TO TEACH FROM THE EXPERIENCE 
OF A STUDENT 



henry p. Mclaughlin 

Boston English High School, Boston, Massachusetts 



"Put yourself in the child's place," is one of the commonest 
admonitions heard in normal schools, but its significance is really 
felt only after years of experience. The writer, after teaching 
mathematics to high-school students for several years, tried the 
experiment of asking his students individually what they found 
most helpful and what was most confusing in his teaching. He 
hoped in this way to reach a better understanding of the student's 
point of view, but he found to his dismay that little helpful informa- 
tion could be gained by this method. As a rule, the student tried 
to say something which would please the teacher and in nearly 
every case seemed to lack the necessary ability, as might be expected, 
to diagnose his own difficulties. 

The solution of this problem was found when the writer became 
a student in a university summer school. In the mathematics 
courses he found the professors teaching by much the same methods 
as he himself used in his classes. Here he had an opportunity to 
learn from his own experience as a student. Summer-school classes 
are made up of teachers as well as students who have failed during 
the regular sessions of the university and who are trying to make 
up their deficiency in the summer school. The conduct of such 
students is particularly interesting to those who have had experience 
in teaching as they represent the most troublesome element in 
nearly every class. 

After the first hour of instruction, however, the writer did not 
feel quite so superior to his weaker brethren. He found to his 
surprise that his mind wandered again and again from the explana- 
tion given by the instructor, even though he did his best to keep 
his mind on what was being said. He began to realize that it was 
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not always through sheer perversity, as he had thought, that his 
students had failed to pay attention. He might have learned this 
from psychology, but his egotism had led him to believe that he 
could disregard the laws of psychology. 

Even when his mind did not wander, he found that at times he 
must stop to consider some point only half-understood, so that the 
next few sentences were practically not heard by him. He soon 
learned that no teacher, in explaining a difficult topic, can talk 
more than three or four minutes at a time and hope to hold the 
attention of all of his students. A few minutes of verbal quizzing 
must follow, not only to test how well his teaching is understood 
but also to give the mind a needed change. Occasionally a short 
written exercise, which exemplifies the subject-matter of the lesson 
taught, may be given. 

As the summer course progressed, nearly every day taught some 
new lesson in humility. The teacher found that on some days 
comparatively simple points baffled him, and he began to wonder 
whether he had always been reasonably patient with his conscien- 
tious students in their occasional moments of stupidity. The 
instructor showed a sympathetic attitude toward all questions 
asked in good faith; but there were times when this seemed to be 
difficult. A question was raised on some problem. The instructor 
answered it with considerable care; but, as his mind was more 
intent on the accuracy of his statements than on their intelligibility, 
he failed to make the point clear, so that further questions followed. 
He plunged into another explanation, but still without clearing up 
the difficulty. With each question the instructor's irritation 
increased, and although he was usually the soul of good nature, he 
finally ended by squelching the questioning student. 

Of course, every teacher must be on his guard against the 
questioner whose only motive is to take the time of the class and 
so save himself from being called on to recite. Then again, even 
when a question is asked in good faith, unless the difficulty is one 
that has bothered a large number of the students, it is not fair to 
the others to take more than a few minutes for explanation. 

If a short answer will not suffice, the troublesome point should 
be cleared up after the rest of the class is dismissed. Otherwise, 
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the disorderly members of the class, not being interested in the 
difficulty under discussion, invariably look around for something 
to amuse them. This uneasiness distracts the instructor, increasing 
his irritation, and soon he is tempted to make sarcastic replies to 
his questioner. In a poorly disciplined school, the mischievous 
students are quick to notice the increasing nervous tension of the 
instructor and to take advantage of his confusion. 

After the first week of the summer course, it became painfully 
apparent that some of the college students were woefully weak in 
the elements of the subject although they were attempting to 
master one of its advanced branches. This condition was extremely 
annoying to the teachers in the course who felt that more progress 
could have been made if it had not been necessary for the instructor 
to stop again and again to help the unprepared students in the 
class. This seems to be a growing evil in every class. The modern 
tendency among pedagogical theorists seems to be to urge school 
administrators and teachers to allow nearly all of the students to 
pass in a subject if they are fairly regular in attendance; and 
their advice is being followed to a large extent. The result is that 
more and more we see advanced courses clogged with students 
who take up a large part of the instructor's time. 

Most of these backward college students were very likeable 
fellows; and as the writer became better acquainted with them and 
shared some of their good times, he gained their confidence and 
learned to understand and even to sympathize with many of the 
attitudes displayed by them in the classroom. Although they 
were a few years older, their reactions were similar to those of the 
average high-school boy. During the first few days of the summer 
school they were not well acquainted with each other, as they 
came from a number of different colleges. Furthermore, they 
were all a little worried until they found that with considerable hard 
work the chances were good that most of them would pass in the 
course. 

The instructor's personality was given a great deal of expert 
study to see if he was a "good fellow" or seemed to be "crabby." 
If he was inclined occasionally to cut down the assignment of 
outside work to one-half of the usual amount because of the extreme 
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heat of the day, the students felt that they knew their man and 
were quite ready to meet him halfway by cutting down the half 
that remained. While they were thus getting their bearings, the 
class presented a very quiet and studious aspect; but those who 
finally satisfied themselves that they could do the work began to 
examine their fellow-students and their surroundings to see what 
opportunities there were to beguile a heated summer session. In 
a short time they were all on friendly terms and anxious to help 
one another either to have a good time or to pass in the course. 

Sometimes the assistance they gave in performing the various 
exercises was really beneficial, but more often it resulted in copying 
out-of-class assignments or in prompting during the recitations. 
Both of these evils are well known to every teacher. As it is 
practically impossible to prevent copying, nearly all experienced 
teachers, while insisting that the out-of-class assignments be 
handed in regularly, wisely refuse to give credit for any excellence 
they may contain unless it is paralleled by similar merits in class 
exercises. 

The prompting was not always due merely to an effort to help a 
fellow-sufferer in distress. This was brought out by the fact that 
some of the teachers taking the course often felt a strong impulse 
to prompt the student reciting. This would seem to indicate that 
such a tendency is an inevitable psychological reaction apart from 
its social significance. Every member of a class knows that he 
may be called on if the student reciting fails to give the correct 
answer, so that everyone does his best to be ready. Those who 
feel that they know the right answer are waiting to show how 
bright or how well prepared they are, and, as a result of this nervous 
tension, it takes only a very slight stimulus to set off the motor 
discharge which we call "prompting." Those who are not near 
the student called on often recite out of turn for the same reason. 

Here again the teacher learns to be patient with what he 
understands to be the natural working of the human nervous 
system instead of a combined effort on the part of the class to 
help a fellow-student in difficulty. This does not mean that 
prompting should be tolerated; in this respect, as well as in many 
others, the class can and must be taught self-control. It must 
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also be recognized that prompting is sometimes a deliberate attempt 
to cheat. For purposes of discipline such acts should be sharply 
discriminated from those due to thoughtlessness. 

One other source of disturbance developed as soon as the college 
students in the course became well acquainted with one another, 
namely, a spirit of "horseplay," which was in no sense a deliberate 
attempt to annoy the instructor but rather the result of a feeling of 
good-fellowship. How to handle such a spirit is a difficult problem. 
It has often been observed that such a feeling in European schools 
is inhibited by the students themselves as a result of tradition and 
that a spirit of earnestness pervades every classroom. The influ- 
ence of tradition in the United States appears to be in the opposite 
direction, and most college graduates seem to value the memory of 
the enjoyment they received from their pranks and other features 
of the social side of college life more than they esteem the instruction 
they received. Even the parents of many of the students are 
quite explicit in their declarations that they believe the social side 
is the more important. 

The instructor is inevitably the victim of such a situation; but 
if he is a skilful teacher and has a good understanding of the psycho- 
logical factors involved, the case is by no means hopeless. In this 
summer course, freed from the double responsibility of teaching 
and maintaining good order, the writer was able to give much of 
his attention to observations on the occasions when disturbances 
were likely to occur. As there was a capable instructor in charge, 
the mild pranks that did occur were never the result of lack of 
interest in the work but were usually a signal that most of the mem- 
bers of the class had become tired and that some change in the 
work was necessary. On such occasions, even the teachers taking 
the course seemed to welcome the diversion as affording a few 
minutes of rest. The remedy is obvious, and the wise teacher 
will watch for signs of fatigue in the faces of his students and not 
wait until the class tends to become disorderly. 

There were a few cases of marked inattention, for which there 
seemed to be no other reason than that the students believed that 
they were entitled to a good time. The prevalence of such a lack 
of earnestness has already been commented on. Fortunately, 
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it is by no means wholly incurable. The teacher can often create 
an atmosphere of serious work by treating the subject-matter of 
instruction as being so extremely important that nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with it. This impression is conveyed more 
by the teacher's manner than by actual words. If he is inclined 
to allude to matters that have no direct bearing on the work in 
hand, or if he leaves the class frequently to bring in material that 
he has forgotten, he will surely fail to create such an atmosphere. 
Sometimes the instructor, especially in secondary-school work, is 
continually being requested to read notices to his classes, often at 
a time when he is trying to emphasize a point. It is only through 
lessons carefully prepared which begin and end with precision and 
are free from such interruptions that an instructor can hope to 
teach his pupils to be earnest students. 

At the close of the summer session, one fact seemed to stand 
out above all others, namely, that to increase the amount learned 
by the average class, emphasis should be placed on a more careful 
management of classroom conditions rather than on a more spec- 
tacular performance by the teacher in presenting his subject. 



